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or, better still, refuse to recommend the addition of any 
new ships. If Congress follows the lead which the 
President has given, as we feel almost sure will be the 
case, the day is not far distant when our country will be 
happily out of the insensate rivalry in naval armament 
into which it has been so unfortunately drawn. The 
sooner the nation is oat of it the better, and the present 
Congress could not do a more patriotic and honorable 
thing than to put an end to increase of the navy before 

it adjourns. 

■ « ♦ » ' 

The Nobel Peace Laureates for 1909. 

On the 10th of December, the anniversary of the birth 
of Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel Prizes, the 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, which has the 
administration of the Foundation, again awarded the 
Peace Prize. The award as usual was made in the 
Chamber of the Parliament House in the presence of a 
distinguished company of people, including the King and 
many of the leading public men of Norway. 

The Prize, as has happened several times before, was 
divided. Half of it was given to Baron d' Estournelles 
de Constant of France and half to Auguste Beernaert of 
Belgium. In both cases it was fittingly bestowed, as all 
who know the recipients will at once concede. 

Senator d' Estournelles de Constant's services to the 
cause of international goodwill and peace have been 
many and varied. He has been for years a member of 
the French International Arbitration Society, cooperat- 
ing heartily with its president, the distinguished French 
Apostle of Peace, Fr6de>ic Passy, one of the two to re- 
ceive the prize the first year that it was awarded. Sen- 
ator d' Estournelles de Constant is the founder, of the 
International Arbitration Group in the French Parlia- 
ment, the strongest of all the national arbitration groups 
of statesmen. He has been one of the leaders in the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union, his report on the 
subject of armaments being one of the chief features of 
the conference of the Union at Westminster, London, in 
the year 1906. He represented France in both the 
Hague Conferences and is one of the four French mem- 
bers of the International Arbitration Court at The Hague. 
He is the founder and the president of the Association 
for International Conciliation, which has branches in 
this and other countries and is doing much for the pro- 
motion of better understanding and friendly relations 
between the nations. He has been one of the three or 
four men most prominent in the promotion of interna- 
tional visits of statesmen and others. He himself has 
visited many countries, including the United States, 
where his services at the New York National Peace 
Congress were so warmly appreciated. In France he 
has been the leader of the opposition to the current ri- 



valry of armaments, and both in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and later in the Senate his speeches on this subject 
have been among the strongest and most constructive 
delivered anywhere in recent years. 

Mr. Beernaert, though not so prominent as Senator 
d'Estournelles de Constant in distinctive peace work, and 
more conservative in his views, having been in his earlier 
years a decided supporter of war, has in his way in re- 
cent years done excellent service for the cause ; for 
indirect services in the peace movement are often almost 
as efficient in the long run as the direct ones. The fore- 
most statesman in Belgium, long president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and a member of the Council of 
Ministers of State, he has made Belgium a power in the 
councils of international arbitration. He has been 
president of the International Law Association, and 
active in its work nearly ever since its organization, 
thirty-six years ago. He represented his govern- 
ment in both the Hague Conferences and is a mem- 
ber of the Hague Court. In the first Hague Con- 
ference be was one of the five or six distinguished men 
— Baron de Staal, Andrew D. White, Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, Leon Bourgeois and Frederick de Martens being 
the others — who gave animus and direction to its work 
and made it, in the face of many difficulties, a memorable 
success. It was fitting that Mr. Beernaert, now in ad- 
vanced life, should have received this high recognition of 
his great services as a statesman of "peace. 

We extend our warmest congratulations to both these 
Nobel Peace Laureates, and commend their tireless, un- 
selfish, and every way noble services to the cause of 
humanity as an example to the younger men now in 
political life. 



Secretary Meyer's One Mill to the Dollar. 

Lucia Ames Mead has replied, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald, to Secretary of the Navy Meyer's effort to show 
that the United States navy costs a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the total wealth of the country. Her 
letter is as follows : 
" To the Editor of the Herald : 

" Secretary Meyer, in his report on the navy, likens it 
to national 'insurance' — a word which implies pay- 
ment to make good a loss. As this is something that 
navies never made, the term is misleading. If, however, 
we substitute the word ' protection,' which is probably 
what was meant, the Secretary's argument as to the 
relative cost of the navy to the wealth it protects seems 
even more misleading. Taking the valuation of the 
total wealth of the country, he shows an average annual 
expenditure of only $0.0012 on the dollar for the support 
of the navy. 

" It is an ingenious statement, literally correct, but 
conveying a wholly false impression. It leaves the 
average reader, who knows nothing further on the 
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subject, with the comfortable assumption that we are 
receiving an enormous degree of protection for a trifling 
sum. 

"The estimate of wealth of course includes all our 
vast territory, mines, forests and all wealth out of reach 
of an enemies' guns fired at sea. It implies also that all 
the seaboard wealth is exposed to bombardment. At 
the second Hague Conference the 'bombardment of un- 
defended ports, towns, villages, dwellings or buildings ' 
was prohibited by unanimous vote. To-day, if Cervera's, 
fleet were to approach Massachusetts the seaside cottages 
need have no alarm unless they were close to Boston, 
which is a defended port. 

" Looking at the matter fairly then, we perceive that, 
instead of comparing the cost of protection given by the 
navy to the colossal wealth of our wide domains, we 
should compare it merely with the fortified and therefore 
exposed points on the coasts, all of which compose but a 
small fraction of the total wealth. Is not this fraction 
all that a navy can protect from attack ? 

" Secretary Meyer's figure expresses the average cost 
of the navy through all our history as related to present 
wealth. The thoughtless reader needs to be reminded 
that the expense of the navy has recently increased enor- 
mously — the cost in the last sixteen years having ad- 
vanced six hundred per cent. The average, therefore, 
during all our history, which is what the secretary pre- 
sents, is totally different from the average of the last five 
years. Secretary Meyer would produce a very different 
impression on his readers if he would state some equally 
accurate and far more pertinent figures than this of the 
ratio of .0012 to $1, to wit., that we are spending as much 
on our navy, which is built to fight enemies that do not 
yet exist, as we are spending every year upon the public 
school education of the whole country, which defends us 
from the very real enemies of illiteracy, disease, anarchy 
and poverty. Moreover, when we remember that since 
we were a republic we have ourselves begun every war 
we had, and that in all our three foreign wars we lost 
less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets, — one-tenth the 
number slain annually by preventable tuberculosis, — we 
may well ask whether we are not paying a wickedly ex- 
cessive price for a navy which defends us so little from 
real dangers. If Secretary Meyer would emphasize the 
fact that last year we spent on our pensions, war debt 
and war budget seventy per cent, of all the federal rev- 
enue, he would help the taxpayers to decide more intel- 
ligently whether we should best secure the kind of pro- 
tection we need by giving Secretary Meyer $20,000,000 
for two more short-lived battleships, or giving President 
Charles W. Eliot of the Conservation Commission that 
sum to permanently preserve our forests, mines and 
waterways, and to lessen disease, accident and death." 

We imagine that Secretary Meyer's figures will blind 
only those people who do not think and never use a pencil 
to figure with, of whom unfortunately the number is all 
too large. If the Secretary had estimated the cost of 
the navy in percentage, not of the total wealth or capital, 
but of the total annual income of the nation, — the only 
proper comparison, — he would have reached a very dif- 
ferent result, a result which he probably would not have 
wished the people of the country to know. The total 



wealth of the country is about one hundred and twenty 
billions of dollars, but the total annual income is not much 
over six billions. Assuming that the income, at five per 
cent, on the total capital, is six billions, the cost of the 
navy, at the present rate of expense, is considerably over 
one and one-half per cent, of this whole income of the 
nation. That is the figure which the Secretary ought to 
have given the people. Putting it another way, the 
average income of the families of the nation, reckoning 
five persons per family, is not over $400 per year. Of 
this average family income at least $6, or one and one-half 
per cent., goes into the navy budget. It must be clear 
to every one that $6 tax for naval expenses out of a 
family income of only $400 is a much heavier burden 
than the families of the nation ought to have imposed 
upon them. But to get the whole burden for warlike 
purposes one must add to the naval outlay an equal or 
greater sum for the army and fortifications. If Secretary 
Meyer will explain to the eighteen million families of the 
nation, whose income on the average is as stated above, 
how $12 per year, taken from their small support for 
army and navy budgets, is no burden, he will make clear 
what the burdened and increasingly dissatisfied tax- 
payers have not yet been able to understand. 

And this $12 per family, plus $8.50 more for pensions, 
is twice as much as the people of the nation pay per 
family for all the other important and varied services 
rendered by the national government. This is a curious 
position for a great Christian country to be in, this year 
of our Lord, the Prince of Peace, nineteen hundred and 
ten! 



Peace Dinner to President David Starr 
Jordan. 

The dinner given by the American Peace Society to 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior 
University at the Twentieth Century Club rooms in 
Boston on December 30 brought together a full hun- 
dred friends of the peace movement. Among those who 
sat at the speaker's table with Dr. Jordan were Dr. 
Trueblood, who, in the absence of the president, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided, Prof. Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard of the Iowa State College, Mr. George W. Nasmyth, 
president of the National Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Dr. Charles P. Dole, Mr. John H. Storer, Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, Master of the Quincy School, Boston. Miss 
Taylor, Instructor in English Literature at Wellesley, and 
Miss Mary E. Trueblood, Associate Professor in Mathe- 
matics at Mt. Holyoke College, were also present, as 
well as teachers and others who are associated with the 
educational and philanthropic interests of Boston and 



